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Mm SEVEN AIRMEN 
WENT UNDERGROUND 


Seven R.A.F. men stationed in 
Cyprus have been tasting the 
thrills of potholing. They have 
been exploring caves in the 
Kyrenia Mountains, and, incident¬ 
ally, have found ancient pottery 
dating from 3200 b.c. to a.d. 700. 

During a weekend expedition 
into the mountains, the seven men 
came upon a small opening in the 
rock leading into a low narrow 
tunnel. With miner’s lamps 
attached to their heads and 
electric torches in their hands, 
they crawled along the tunnel, 
reaching a sheer drop of about 
25 feet. Descending on their 
nylon ropes, they found them¬ 
selves in a huge cavern where 
startled bats flapped around them, 
and stalactites and stalagmites 
glittered in the light of their 
torches. 

They got the impression that a 
huge landslide had taken place 
inside the cavern, bringing down 


an avalanche of rocks and small 
stones from the roof. It was 
among this rubble, in crevices and 
galleries, that they found the 
pottery. 

Examination of their finds has 
shown them to belong to three 
distinct periods—Neolithic, Bronze 
Age, and early Byzantine—and all 
adding to knowledge of life in 
Cyprus 5000 years ago. 

The R.A.F. men also found 
bronze coins, and a number of 
human and animal bones. 


NEVER ABSENT 
FROM SCHOOL 

Maureen Sampson of Middles¬ 
brough has been presented with a 
pen and pencil for a remarkable 
record: in eleven years she has 
never once been absent from 
school. Her sister Pauline, who 
is now 18, had a similar record. 


Mew Telescope for £28,000,000 


A radio telescope bigger than 
the one at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, 
is being built in a lonely spot near 
Sugar Grove, Virginia. The 
British radio telescope cost 
£800,000 ; the American one will 
cost £28,000,000, and when com¬ 
pleted (in 1962) it will be the 
world’s biggest movable structure. 

It is designed to receive radio 
waves from a distance of 38,000 
million light years—waves that 


have been travelling for 38,000 
million years since first emitted 
from somewhere in the depths of 
space. 

The scientists operating the 
gigantic instrument will travel to 
work rather more slowly—presum¬ 
ably on bicycles. No cars will be 
allowed, a regulation having been 
made forbidding any man-made 
electrical interference within two 
miles of the site. 


Fur collar 
and cuff 

One of the hostesses at the 
Children’s Zoo in London 
finds that guinea-pigs make 
attractive trimming for a 
working outfit. 

Around the 
worSd on 
a tandem 

Two young Somerset men, 
David Hartopp and John Pople, 
have started a round-the-world 
trip by tandem. Behind their 
machine is a seven-foot trailer 
carrying their camping and cook¬ 
ing. equipment, plus a colour film 
outfit and tape-recorder that will 
enable them to make a sound and 
picture record of the long journey. 

Their intention is to cycle across 
Europe to Turkey, and then 
through Persia, Pakistan, India, 
Burma, and Malaya to Singapore. 
Then they will board a ship to 
Australia, where they hope to find 
work until they have earned 
enough money to start a return 
journey via Canada and the 
United States. 

They reckon that the trip will 
take them nearly three years. 


Fortnightly mouse for 
the Flying Officer 


Pilot Officer Fred Aldrovandi 
has been promoted to Flying 
Officer. There would appear to be 
nothing unusual in that announce¬ 
ment ; but the fact is that Fred 
is an Aldrovandi Italian rock 
snake five feet long! 

He belongs to No. 88 Squadron, 
R.A.F., stationed at Wildenrath, 
Germany. They had long sought 
a mascot to represent their badge 
—a snake poised to strike. But 
when Fred arrived, the airmen 
gave him a wide berth until he 
was certified non-poisonous. 


He is a very friendly creature, 
though much given to absence 
without leave. He is invited to 
parties—“ gate-crashes ” others— 
and always make a snake-line for 
his “keeper,” Flying Officer 
Geoffrey Pendlebury, in whose 
room he lives in a warm box. 
Fred has been for trips in jets, 
and has got in 15 flying hours in 
Canberras. 

Fred Aldrovandi’s mess bill is 
modest. All he needs is an 
occasional drink of water and a 
fortnightly mouse. 


BEWARE OF THE 
BOSTON BARKER 

The city authorities of Boston, 
U.S.A., have found a smart way 
of catching people who keep a 
dog without a licence. 

One of their inspectors who is 
clever at making animal noises 
goes round the streets barking. 
Whenever a dog replies from 
house or flat he calls on the owner 
and asks to see his dog licence. 

© Fleetway Publications, Ltd., 1959 


Leading ladies 
on the land 

More and more girls are taking 
to farming, and the Devonshire 
Farmers’ Championship has been 
won by 22-year-old Margaret 
Withers of Whimple. She was 
awarded the Martin Cup at the 
annual rally of the Devon Federa¬ 
tion of Young Farmers’ Clubs. 

The (wo runners-up were also 
girls—Jean Daniel of Honiton, 
and Heather Quance of Little 
Torrington. 
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Ancient ceremony when 
Parliament opens 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 


soon as the new Commons has elected a new Speaker the 
way will be clear for the State Opening of Parliament on 
October 27. 

This time the ancient ceremony, of which the central feature 
is the reading of the Queen's Speech from the Throne in the 
House of Lords, must be performed in her absence because 
the Queen is expecting a baby. So her Speech will be read 
by the Lord Chancellor, sitting with a Commission of Peers 


appointed to open Parliament 

The last time this happened was 
in November 1951. Because of 
King George Vi’s grave illness the 
Parliament elected in the October 
of that year, was opened by a 
Commission of Peers and the 
King’s Speech was read in his 
absence by Lord Chancellor 
Simonds. . ■ 

Londoners and visitors will miss 
the thrill of the Queen’s colourful 
drive to Westminster. Older 
Parliamentarians will remember 
when, as Princess Elizabeth, she 
attended a State opening for the 
first time in October 1947. Wear¬ 
ing a flowing pink gown, she sat 
on a little gilt stool on the Throne 
dais listening as her father read 
the Speech. 

One of the chief factors in the 
State opening of Parliament is the 
attitude of the Commons to the 
Speech from the Throne. 

Programme outlined 

The Speech is not written by 
the Sovereign nor by the Lord 
Chancellor, who, on this occasion, 
will read it to the assembled 
Lords and Commons. It is largely 
■prepared by the Prime Minister of 
the day and his advisers and sub¬ 
mitted to the Sovereign. 

Broadly it is a record of the 
immediate Parliamentary past and 
an expression of fiiture intentions. 
For most people its main interest 
lies in the programme of work 
outlined for the coming session. 
The Speech outlines the Bills the 
Government means to introduce. 

Before the State opening the 


in the Sovereign’s absence. 

Lords and Commons meet in their 
separate chambers. Soon after¬ 
wards Black Rod, the messenger 
of the peers, is sent to the 
Commons^ 

His reception there recalls what 
happened when Charles I and his 
soldiers burst into the Commons 
chamber in January 1642 in a 
vain attempt to arrest the Five 
. Members who had challenged his 
authority. Black Rod now no 
sooner approaches the Commons 
chamber than the door is slammed 
in his face. He has to knock three 
times with his ebony rod before 
he is admitted. 

Courteous advance 

Then, advancing courteously up 
the chamber, he commands “this 
honourable House ” to attend the 
Sovereign in the House of Peers. 
This time,' as the Queen is not 
present, he will.use this formula: 

“The Lords Commissioners 
desire the immediate attendance 
of this honourable House in the 
House of Peers to hear the com¬ 
mission read.” 

The Speaker and M.P.s will 
then walk in procession to the 
Bar of the Lords chamber to hear 
the Speech read. Later they will 
return to the Commons, where the 
Speaker will repeat the Speech to 
the House. 

But this is not done immedi¬ 
ately. To this day the House of 
Commons reserves the right to 
consider the Speech in its own 
good time: it has never forgotten 



The fine'bridge across the Avon 
at Evesham, Worcestershire 


that attempt to arrest the five 
Members in 1642, 

So we shall find the Commons 
first approving certain sessional 
orders which control the traffic 
around Westminster, and then 
solemnly giving a first reading to 
a Bill which will never pass into 
law—the Outlawries Bill, which 
has been “ on the stocks ” since 
the 17th century. 

Only then will the Speaker read 
the Speech. When Parliament was 
at loggerheads with the Crown the 
Sovereign would not give the 
Commons a copy of his Speech. 
Today the Speaker—“for the 
purpose of greater accuracy ”— 
always has one! 

Separate debates 

After it has been read, both 
Houses separately begin the 
Debate on . the Address. The 
official reason-for this debate is 
to express the thanks of Parlia¬ 
ment to the Sovereign for the 
Speech, but, in fact, it enables 
both Houses to range over all the 
issues of policy outlined in the 
Speech. The debate usually-lasts 
about six days. It. is one of the 
major debates of the session. 

If the Opposition moves an 
amendment to the Address, this is 
in effect a motion of censure 
against the Government. And if 
the amendment is carried (passed) 
the Government must resign. 


POTATO 

Owing to the fine summer the 
Scottish schoolchildren’s Tattie 
Howkin (potato-lifting) holiday in 
the counties of Kinross and Perth 
fell earlier than usual this year. 

This holiday is taken annually 
in the potato-growing areas and is 
hard work. Hours are from 7.30 
a.m. to 5.30 p.m. with an hour 
for lunch and two 15-minute 
breaks. 

The potato plants grow in rows 
called drills and each worker is 
assigned a portion of a drill, about 
18 yards long, marked off by 
branches of whin (gorse). -The 


SEVEN MEN 
REACHING 
FOR THE 
MOON 

The greatest ad¬ 
venture story of 
the 20th century 

SEE NEXT WEEK’S CN 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


A hailstone weighing nearly 
4i lb. was found after a storm at 
Jambul, in the Southern 
Kazakhstan region of Russia. 

The interiors of all Swedish 
lifeboats are to be painted orange 
to make them more visible from 
the air. ' 


Can you beat this ? 



A girl tries her hand at one 
of the drums during an Army 
. Display at Aldershot 


HOLIDAY 

potato-lifter with its whirling 
prongs plucks the potatoes from 
the ground in a sort of cascade 
and drops them at the workers’ 
feet. They then have to fill their 
sculls (wicker or wire baskets) and 
a cart comes round to collect 
the contents. 

The parents of pupils eligible to 
help with the potato harvest 
applied to the Education Com¬ 
mittee for the necessary leave 
from school, with the result that 
certain selected schools have been 
closed from September 28 to 
October 10. 


In a bundle of old books which 
cost him six shillings, a Camberley 
man found an edition of 
Tennyson’s Morte D’Arthur worth 
17 guineas. 

PLOUGH CHAMPION 

Mr. Herbie Price, a 25-year-old 
farmer of Peterchurch, Hereford¬ 
shire, has won the British tractor 
ploughing championship at his 
first attempt. 

Farms in the Upper Murray 
district of South Australia are 
being raided by flocks of emus. 
It. is said that an emu eats almost 
as much as a horse. . 

OUT OF THE PAST 

A flint axe, estimated to be 
250,000 years old, was found by 
workmen building a ' bridge 
across the , River Gipping at 
Ipswich. The remains of a 
Roman kiln, with fragments of 
pottery and roofing tiles, have 
been unearthed on a farm at Cerne 
Abbas, Dorse 1 , 

A farm was moved by train 
recently-from Devon to Bedford¬ 
shire. The load included 72 head 
of cattle, farm implements, and 
three cars. 

A Manchester man and two 
German companions have crossed 
the Atlantic in a catamaran. They 
reached Dun Laoghaire harbour, 
Eire, seven weexs after setting out. 

SEE YOU LATER ! 

R.A.F. aircraft will fly in 
opposite directions right round the 
world to meet at the opening of 
a new airport at Wellington, New 
Zealand, on October 24. 

THEY SAY . . . 

J sometimes wish men’s um¬ 
brellas could be a little more 
exciting. Nothing adds more to 
the gloom of the day than masses 
of black umbrellas. 

Duke of Bedford 

Punctuation is only courtesy and 
consideration for others put 
on paper. 

Lord Ilemingford 

The singing doesn’t worry me— 
it’s the bumping and dancing 
An old lady who lives 
next to Sadler's Wells 





THE BIGGEST 

d 



TREAT OF ALL 


* Fruit and Nut 

* Creemy 

* Strawberry Split 

* Banana Split 

* Liquorice Nougat 

* Peppermint Split 


LASTS THE LONGEST—TASTES-THE BEST 
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Graham the 
gardener 

Fourteen - year - old Graham 
Warby has been appointed church 
gardener at Bengeo, Hertfordshire. 

Graham, who goes to Hertford 
Grammar School, first decided to 
help when the old church gardener 
died last year. During his summer 
holidays he spent many hours cut¬ 
ting the grass and tending the 
garden. This year he again de¬ 
voted part of his summer holidays 
to the job. 

In recognition of his services 
the Parochial Church Council has 
now appointed him gardener at a 
small wage. He is planning for 
next year and hopes to grow roses. 

Graham also sings in the choir, 
is a member of the local Scripture 
Union, and plays cornet in a local 
band. He is a keen rugby player 
and one day means to be an elec¬ 
trical engineer. 


WILL YE NO’ COME 
BACK AGAIN? 

After his recent Australian 
tour, Danny Kaye waved good¬ 
bye to a crowd at Sydney airport 
and told them: “I’ll be back. I 
don’t know when, but I’ll be 
back.” 

He was back much sooner than 
he expected for the airliner soon 
developed instrument trouble and 
had to return to Sydney. 

It was several hours before 
Danny was able to take off again 
for the United States. 


YOUNG RABBIT 
FANCIERS TAKE 
THE PRIZES 

The two lads in this picture, 
Colin Crane and Roger Acaster, 
both live at Cottingham, a few 
miles from Kettering, Northamp¬ 
tonshire. They began to show 
rabbits only a year ago and have 



now won the major awards at 
both their County Show and the 
British Timken Show, held at 
Northampton. 

Starting with two Ermine Rex 
rabbits, they bred animals of such 
fine quality that they decided to 
enter a show, “just for a bit of 
fun,” They won easily, and have 
never looked back since. 

. Colin and Roger have so far 
won sixty first prizes, two 
diplomas, and two challenge 
certificates. 


Life in the 
old mill yet 

It was in 1665 that Thomas 
Buden built his post mill on Out- 
wood Common, Surrey, and it 
was owned by many generations 
of his family. Today, thanks to 
the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, its sails still 
turn when the wind is favourable. 

Each Sunday, its present owner, 
Mr. S. Jupp, who has worked in 
his mill since he was sixteen, 
shows visitors over this grand old 
mill. They see the corn being 
ground and can buy samples of 
the wholemeal flour produced in 
a mill from whose top, it is said, 
people saw the glow from the 
Great Fire of London in 1666. 

NAVAL BULLDOG 

A bulldog has just joined the 
Royal Navy as the new mascot at 
Portsmouth Naval Barracks. He 
was welcomed by the Barracks 
Commodore and presented with 
his Service documents and certifi¬ 
cate which gave his name as 
Buster Game-’Un with the official 
rank of JBD (Junior Bulldog). 

The certificate said that his 
period of service was “for as long 
as the food lasts.” 

The previous mascot at the 
barracks, Vectis King, has been 
given a large wooden medal for 
long service and good conduct. 
He has also been awarded 30s. a 
week pension for his keep in the 
Feme Animat sanctuary in Dorset. | 


NATURAL GAS WILL 
KEEP THEIR 
KETTLES BOILING 

People in Whitby will soon be 
using natural gas found 4000 to 
5000 feet below the neighbouring 
moors. The supply to house¬ 
holders will begin by late summer 
or autumn next year. 

The chairman of the North 
Eastern Gas Board, Dr. R. S. 
Edwards, has stated that this is 
the only supply of natural gas 
which has been found in a 
countrywide survey, although 
there are good supplies under the 
North Sea. 


Fashions for 
Divers 

The Royal Naval Diving 
School, Chatham, put on a 
show which included a display 
of the various types of diving 
dress now used in the Service. 


Cook to the rescue 

Looking out from his ship while 
in port at Ipswich, Mr. Brian 
Giles saw a boy fall into the water 
from the quayside. He imme¬ 
diately dived overboard and 
brought the boy safely ashore. 

Mr. Giles, who is a ship's cook, 
has now received the Royal 
Humane Society's Award for 
Gallantry. • .... 
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The ISTESTunique 






NEWSim 


FULL 
COLOUR 


GLOBE 


of 


mm 


DO THIS NOW. Get one of your parents to fill in the form 
(indicating choice of Globe or Atlas, or both), and post in 2d. stamped 
unsealed envelope to Dept. E.O.24, People's Home Library, Basted 
Sevenoaks, Kent. Your choice comes to you on FREE APPROVAL: 

to keep or return in 8 days. Off>r nnniioc it iz c:..»_ 1 .. _I 

October 31. 


Just think what fun you’ll have with this BIG NEW-STYLE 
globe ! Shows you the whole world as it really is ! You’ll be 
able to find the places you learn about in geography and history- 
pick out rivers, mountains, deserts—trace routes taken by jet 
planes and ocean liners—even keep track of satellites as they circle 
the earth ! Made of gleaming washable plastic, with nine 
lovely colours and black lettering printed under the crystal- 
clear surface so that they cannot fade or rub off. Will 
not dent or chip. Globe and base pack fiat when not 
required ! TRY IT IN YOUR HOME—without any 
obligation ! Yours (if kept) for a small down payment. 

Model Gl. Nearly 12 inches diameter (3-ft. circumference). Complete 
with handsome, solid aluminium-alloy base. 12/6 down and 5 monthly 
payments of 10/- each (£3.2.6). Cash price £2,19.6. 

☆ 0DHAMS NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Offer applies U.K. and Eire only, closes 


ATLAS » WORLD 


MONEpINOiV; 


To: Dept. E.O.24, People’s Home Library (Odhams Press Ltd.), Basted 
Sevenoaks, Kent. Please send me WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO PUR¬ 
CHASE the 12" Globe and/or “Odhams . 

World ” as I have indicated belo’ 


New Illustrated Atlas of the 

... . ... - . I will EITHER return Globe and/or 

Atlas in good condition, carriage paid, within 8 days, OR send first payment 
(then monthly payments) or full cash, as shown below, eight days after delivery. 
GLOBE Tick here ATLAS Tick here 

Model Gl. 12/6 down, 5 Library Edn. 5/6 down, 3 

monthly payments of 10/- I I monthly payments of 8/- ' l—l 

(£3.2.6). Cash price £2.19.6. |_j (£1.9.6). Cash price £1.3.0. I_| 

GLOBE and ATLAS together Tick here 

12/- down and 8 monthly payments of 10/- |—] 

(£4.12.0). Cash price £4.7.6. ’ |_| 

Signature..... Occupation. 

{Persons under 21 will be sent a Guarantor Form) Age, if under 21 
Put lick where applicable : Cash □ Terms Q Householder □ 
Non-Householder Q Temporary resident □ 

BLOCK LETTERS BELOW 

... ■....NAME 

Full Postal 

C":"".... ADDRESS 

Firmly affix 
2d. stamp 

in margin .E.0.24/17.(0.59 


Here’s just what YOU need—a wonderful 
Atlas that will not only be of great help 
with school work, but also enable you to 
follow international affairs, know all about 
the world you live in ! The most compre¬ 
hensive, accurate and up-to-date Atlas of 
its kind ! Many of the superb FULL- 
COLOUR MAPS incorporate an exciting 
new technique, which gives a realistic three- 
dimensional effect of land surfaces. Separate 
maps of principal countries ; large- 
scale sectional maps. Maps include 
new boundaries, towns, changes in place 
names, etc. Special World Maps show 
climatic regions, geology, air and sea 
routes, etc. Diagram maps show world 
trade, resources of countries, etc. 


Superb LlBRARYEdition,handsomely and strongly 
bound in buckram, title in gold, 5/6down, 3 monthly 
payments of 8/- (29/6) ; Cash price 28/-. 


posTFORMimmy/ 


192 LARGE PAGES 
80 PAGES OF MAPS 
IN FULL COLOUR 

32-page PICTORIAL 
SECTION "The World 
Around Us " 
ECONOMIC MAPS & DIAGRAMS 
ASTRONOMICAL INFORMATION 
OCEAN DEPTHS 



UNIQUE METHOD OF RELIEF 
‘ Hill SHADING" GIVES 
ADDED REAUSM TO MAPS 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 






Four-legged favourites That sun-tan 


How odd that, in these days of 
jet planes, diesel expresses, 
nuclear submarines and space 
rockets, more and more people are 
fascinated by horses, managing to 


Henry Fonda 


get about on their four legs. 
Westerns are sweeping the enter¬ 
tainment world, both on films and 
T V. The latest IT V survey, 
issued by Granada, also shows that 
the Western audience contains 
more women than men—53 per 
. cent to 47. 

This Wednesday, if we stay 
viewing until 9 p.m., we can see 
A T V reeling off excerpts from 
every type of Western from Wagon 
Train back to D. W. Griffiths’ 
classics of the silent cinema days. 

Called The Western, the pro¬ 

gramme is a panel enquiry intro¬ 
ducing Henry Fonda, who stars 

in the current Western film. 
Warlock. Among the other 
guests will be Bessie Love, star of 
silent films and Anthony Quinn. 

I hear that the excerpts will in¬ 
clude shots from Hopalong 

Cassidy films. 


make-up 

Jennie Donegan, the young king 
of skiffle, is Eamonn Andrews’ 
guest in Crackerjack in BBC 
Junior TV this Thursday. 

Lonnie scarcely needs TV 


ON QUIVERING WINGS 


j^j [ignon the kestrel will have her 
story, told 'in Out of Doors in 
BBC Junior TV this Wednesday. 
She was picked up, looking like a 
ball of fluff, when only a few days 
old, and taken to H. G. Hurrell, 
the Devon naturalist. He decided 
M ignon should become self-sup¬ 
porting as a wild bird, so gave her 
practice flights on the moor at the 
back of his house. 

Mignon’s flutterings were filmed, 
and Mr. Hurrell will be in the 
studio to describe the fascinating 


pictures of this playful little bird. 
She is seen doing her wonderful 
hover, with quivering wings and 
fanned tail holding her motionless' 
for several seconds. Mignon has 
now flown off, but it is hoped to 
have another kestrel in the studio. 

Out of Doors will include a film 
of water voles. In Club Room, 
Leslie Jackman will have David 
McClintock talking about “ pop¬ 
pers, stickers, and blowers.” This 
refers to Nature’s three main ways 
of dispersing plant seed. 


Do you 
Love 

Animals ? 

If so, 

then here is 
great news 


you 


SCHOOL FRIEND 


PETS and ANIMAL 


BOOK 

is now on sale 

IT’S the brightest volume any school¬ 
girl animal-lover could wish to possess. 
It is full of sparkling picture stories, 
verses and charts and it tells you lots 
of things about animals and pets that 
will probably surprise you. It is also 
packed with vivid illustrations. 

An ideal Christmas gift for yourself 
or your friends. 

ON SALE NOW - PRICE 10/6 
RESERVE YOUR COPY! 


CAN PARROTS 
MAKE FACES? 


make-up because of the tan he got 
during the summer season he has 
just finished at Great Yarmouth. 
He joins the Crackerjack 
“regulars,” including Pearl Carr 
and Teddy Johnson, Ronnie Cor¬ 
bett and Raymond Rollett, with 
those balancers and jugglers, Wal- 
thon and Dorraine. 

WILD AUDIENCE 

Johnny Morris we all know as 
the Hot Chestnut Man. But 
did you ever hear him imperson¬ 
ate a chicken or a pig?. In Delilah 
he pretty well turns himself into a 
one-man animal orchestra. 

This “ piece of musical non¬ 
sense,” as the BBC call it, is 
about a sensitive cow and her hus¬ 
band Samson, and will be heard in 
Children’s Hour this Thursday. 

Johnny Morris wrote the words 
and Sidney Sager the music. 
When it was first performed in a 
Bristol orchestral concert early this 
year the audience went wild. Later 
it was broadcast in the West of. 
England Home Service. Soon it is 
to be recorded for sale in the 
shops at Christmas. 

Delilah is more than a tale with 
musical illustrations. Speech and 
music go together, with Johnny 
working to the conductor just like 
an orchestral player, producing all 
sorts of weird farmyard effects. 
Chickens have a piccolo note, and 
pigs grunt like huge trumpets.' 

In the days of 
the stage-coach 

complete town representing 
Laramie, Wyoming, was built 
against the mountain background 
of Hollywood for filming the 
Laramie series beginning in BBC 
television on Saturday. 

Hoagy Carmichael, best known 
as a pianist and composer of 
“Blues,” plays the star part as 
Joncsy, cook of Sherman Ranch, 
in these coaching adventures afler 
the American Civil War. The 
main setting is a swing station 
where stage-coaches of the Great 
Overland Mail pause to' and from 
Laramie to change horses. 


(^an birds change the expression 
on their faces? We shall soon 
have a chance to see in Good 
Companions, which begins a new 
run in BBC television this Wed; 
nesday. Producer Bill Wright tells 
me the Family Tree section, start¬ 
ing in the first programme with 
the development of the Boston 
Terrier, Will later switch to talking' 
birds and an unusual experiment. 

Tape records are being made of 
the speech of parots, mynah birds, 
budgerigars, and ravens. These 
will be played over before the T V 
cameras to other birds of the same 
species. Will they talk back or 
make funny faces? 

Pup’s Progress is a new feature 
this Wednesday. Every fortnight 
we can watch a pup at a different 
stage in its training. Pocket- 
Money Pets will introduce a young 
owner each with his or her pet, 
beginning with tortoises. These 
will be followed by white mice and 
rats, hamsters, squirrels, and gold¬ 
fish. 

Bill Wright promises to have a 
police horse and a rag-and-bone 


man’s horse in the studio for 
Working Animals. 

And in some of the later pro¬ 
grammes we shall see elephants 
and camels—but not in the studio! 
They will be filmed at Bristol and 
Dudley Zoos. 

For rail fans 

^rain-spotters please note: the 
signals are “off” for another 
Romance of Railways programme 
in Associated-Rediffusion on Octo¬ 
ber 27. 

Producer Tig Roe tried an ex¬ 
perimental railway show under 
that title in. August. To every¬ 
body’s surprise, an enormous 
number of “thank you” letters 
poured in, not only from young 
people but hundreds of grown-ups, 
including university professors. 

Older viewers, by the way, 
wanted the show put back to the 
late evening, but “A.-R.” stands 
firm. A third Romance of Rail¬ 
ways programme, again for young 
viewers, is scheduled for near 
Christmas. 


Loco on a blocked line 


^n iron horse Western makes a 
pleasant change. That is why 
Union Pacific in BBC Junior TV 
on Wednesdays is not only fascin¬ 
ating for railway- fans, but all 
those viewers who welcome the 
clanking of piston rods instead of 
the champing of bits. 

■ Here is a good picture of a 
typical Union Pacific locomotive 
of the 1870s. The episode shows 1 


Major Bart McClelland (Jeff Mor¬ 
row) and his assistant Billy Kincaid 
(Judd Pratt) finding their way 
blocked. The building of this 
great transcontinental railroad was 
hampered by many such problems, 
as well as by difficult country, 
shortage of money and supplies, 
Red Indian raids, and . political 
trickery. 
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Father and son were 


perfect partner 


The Stephensons who gave us our first railways 





JN the history of railways there is no greater name than that 
of George Stephenson, the inventor of the locomotive 
Rocket. Yet it is probably true to say that without his son 
Robert he would have stopped short of many of the triumphs 
that won him enduring fame. It is certainly true to say that 
Robert Stephenson, who died on October 12 just a century 
ago, was the perfect partner to his father, and a great man in 
his own right. 

George Stephenson's Rocket, 
weighing little more than four 
tons, amazed the world in October 
1829 when it drew a load of 20 
tons at an average speed of 15 
m.p.h., winning a prize of £500 
for its designer. But George 
Stephenson gave much of the 
credit to his son Robert. It was 
Robert who actually supervised 
the building of the Rocket, and 
later improved details in its con¬ 
struction. Never did the lives of 
father and son dovetail more 
perfectly. 

George Stephenson, born at 
Wylarn near Newcastle, was a son 
of a poor colliery engine-minder 
whose wages were 12s. a week, on 
which he brought up a family of 
four sons and two daughters. 

When a mere child George 
earned twopence a- day for mind¬ 
ing cattle and fourpence a day for 
hoeing turnips. 


laboured long and hard to make 
this possible, sending him first to 
a village school, then to an 
academy in Newcastle. It was in 
clothes made by his father that 
Robert used to amble off to school 
daily—on a donkey, because there 
was no money to spare for a 
horse. 

Robert’s first spell of schooling 
ended when he was 12, but during 
those years h- was schoolmaster 
as well as pupil, for what he 
learned by day he used to teach 
his father at night, and in time 
George became something of a 
scholar. 

It was in 1815 that George 
Stephenson patented his safety 
lamp for miners, the Geordie lamp, 
as it is still called. For this 
priceless invention he was 
awarded £1000. and with this-sum 
in hand he sent Robert off to 
Edinburgh University for a six- 


He could not read or write; not. 
until he was 19 was he able even 
to sign his name; but at the 
colliery works he probed the 
secrets of the stationary engine, 
and when net pumping ( water 
from the mine occupied himself 
in taking the engine to pieces, 
repairing and rebuilding it, 
mastering the mystery of the 
power and application of steam. 

To supplement his earnings he 
practised boot-mending, watch¬ 
repairing, embroidery, and tailor¬ 
ing. By the time he was 21 he 
had saved enough to marry. 
Robert was born on October 16. 
1803, and before he was three his 
mother died. This tragic loss 
brought the lad ever, closer to his 
father.' 

One thought above all others 
was in George Stephenson’s 
mind: whatever the cost, Robert 
should have some schooling.' He 


Robert Stephenson’s tubular 
bridge across the Menai 
Straits ; and (below) as seen 
during its construction 

(Crown copyright. Science Museum, London) 


Robert Stephenson 

month course. From that time 
on, for many years, father and 
son worked closely together. 

In 1821, when George Stephen¬ 
son was asked to make a survey 
for the proposed Stockton to 
Darlington Railway, his chief 
assistant was Robert. 

Plans for the Liverpool to 
Manchester line found them 
working closely . together again. 
Then, as George Stephenson grew 
older and began to take things 
more easily, he watched with pride 
as Robert pursued a triumphant 
career on his own. 

It was Robert Stephenson who 
built the Birmingham to London 
Railway, the first line into the 
capital. For many years he was 
engaged on railway work, all over 
the world. Yet it is as a bridge- 
builder that he is perhaps most 
remembered. He built the great 
tubular bridge to carry the'Chester 
to Holyhead Railway across the 
Menai Straits in North Wales. He 
was responsible for the Victoria 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence 
River at Montreal. He built 
bridges at Newcastle and Berwick, 
and two others over the Nile. And 
as if all that were not enough, he 
was also an M.P. as well! 

Neither he nor his father lived 
to a great age. George Stephenson 
died in 1848 when he was 67. 
Robert died on October 12, 1859, 
within a few days of his 56th 
birthday, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 


5 


Pigeons of the 



busy streets 


’J'he pigeons that frequent the 
streets and buildings of our 
large towns are now wild birds 
like any others. They are certainly 
just as wild as the mute swan and 
the pheasant, two birds found in 
all the bird books; yet you will 
have to search hard to find any 
reference to the pigeons of our 
towns in that book known to most 
bird-watchers: Witherby’s Hand¬ 
book of British Birds. 

One of the reasons why these 
pigeons have never been treated 
as the respectable British birds 
which they are is that they have 
not had a proper English name. 
Scientifically they cannot be 
distinguished from the wild rock 
doves of Scotland and Ireland, 
and so should be called Columba 
livia. 

The two chief alternative 
English names are “semi-domestic 


almost unanimous opinion of the 
“practical men,” the pigeon 
breeders.) AH the feral or 
London pigeons in our streets 
today are therefore descended 
from rock doves, for they have 
originated from escaped domestic 
pigeons at various times over the 
past 600 years. 

Comparatively few of the 
pigeons in the streets today 
actually look like rock doves, for 
their plumage is now very variable, 
and contains a great mixture of 
black and white and pinkish- 
brown. The true wild rock-dove 
type has a conspicuously white 
rump, and a plain grey mantle. 
The white rump serves to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the otherwise 
rather similar wild stock dove. 

The London pigeons are very 
largely dependent on man for 
their food. They feed mainly on 


Left: a young visitor 
makes friends i n 
Trafalgar Square ; 
and (below) Nelson’s 
Column as afavoured 
haunt of thousands 
of pigeons 



pigeon,” which is 
awkward, and “feral 
pigeon,” the one 
usually used nowa¬ 
days. (“Feral ” means 
“gone wild.”) In my 
book 1 have called 
them London pigeons, 
but that name hardly 
seems appropriate for 
the pigeons of Man¬ 
chester or Glasgow! 
Still, we call the 
Dartford warbler by 
the name of the place 
where it was found, 
so why should we 
not do the same for 
the town pigeon? 


For, in fact, it was 
in London in the late 
14th century that the 
feral pigeon was first 
noted as- a wild 
British bird. The 
Bishop of London 
complained that: “there are those 
who, instigated by a malignant 
spirit, are busy to injure more 
than to profit, and throw from a 
distance and hurl stones, arrows, 
and various kinds of darts at the 
crows, pigeons and other kinds of 
birds building their nests and 
sitting on the walls and openings 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, so that 
they broke the glass windows and 
stone images.” 

All our domestic pigeons are 
descended from the wild rock 
dove. (It was one of Charles 
Darwin’s great triumphs to be able 
to demonstrate this against the 


scraps thrown to them by the 
public or abandoned after their 
picnics in the parks, and even 
more on the grain spilled on the 
ground at grain wharves. Barges 
full of grain can often be seen 
going up the Thames followed by 
a cloud of guzzling pigeons. 

In one particular the feral 
pigeons are still like their wild 
rock dove ancestors: in their 
nesting places. They still lay their 
two white eggs in crevices and 
on ledges of buildings, just as 
the rock doves do in the sea caves 
of our wild northern and western 
coasts. Richard Fitter 
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. On October 2, 1909, just 
! half-a-century ago, a fresh 
name appeared in the calendar 
of sport, for that day saw the 
first match ever on the Rugby 
Football Union’s ground at 
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The ChiMrcn’s Newspt 


HURRAH FOR 1 


Twickenham. It was a match 
between the tenants of the new 
ground, Harlequins, and their 
old rivals and neighbours 
across the Thames, Richmond. 
Both clubs had been founder 
members of the Rugby Union 
in 1871. 

Next Saturday, to mark the 
jubilee of that great occasion, 
thirty of Britain's finest Rugby 
players will take part in an 
England and Wales v. Scot¬ 
land and Ireland match. With 
two competing teams of, all . 
the talents, it is hoped that 
this will prove an epic 
. struggle. Certainly it will be 
memorable. Meanwhile, here 
is the Twickenham story. 

Tn the early years of this century 
' ■ English Rugby was somewhat • 
in the doldrums, and still feeling the 
effects of the unhappy break with 
Northern clubs over the question 
of payment to 
players. Then, 
in 1905, the 
amateur game 
was shaken 
up by the 
arrival of the 
original All 
Blacks. 

These, New 

Zealanders, oiliy Williams of the 
drawn from a "Cabbage Patch” 
population of only about half a 
million, swept through the British 
Isles like a whirlwind. The Rugby 
game had been adopted as the 
national sport in New Zealand, 
and their team played it with the 
fresh ideas and zest of a vigorous 
young nation growing up. In 32 
matches they lost.only to Wales— 
and that by the narrowest possible 
margin—and they piled up a total 
score of 830 points with only 39 
scored against them! 



One effect of the All Blacks 
tour (apart from the shock to 
British players) was . to arouse in¬ 
tense public interest in this spec¬ 
tacular game—even among people 
who were faintly surprised to find 
that the All Blacks were really 
white men! With ever increasing 
crowds It became clear that the 
Rugby Union must quickly get a 
home of its own, and the com¬ 
mittee began to keep their eyes 
open for a likely site. 

One committee man, a stalwart 
old player , named William 
Williams, learned that an area of 
market-garden was for sale on 
the outskirts of the Middlesex 
town of Twickenham. He talked 
his colleagues into buying 'just 
over ten acres for £5572 12s. 6d., 
and work began on what came to 
be known as “ Billy Williams' 
cabbage patch.” 

Early criticisms 

That was in 1907, and at the 
time there were many who 
thought the choice, could hardly 
have been worse. Twelve miles 
from central London, the site was 
also nearly a mile from the 
nearest public transport, the steam 
trains and electric trams at 
■ Twickenham. The main approach 
to the new ground was along a 
narrow, winding suburban road. 
A nearby tributary of the Thames 
was liable, to flood the ground 
after heavy rain. In any case, 
grumbled the pessimists, the place 
was far too big; no rugger match 
would ever attract a crowd of 
thirty thousand. 

How right Billy Williams was, 
and how wrong his critics, is 
shown by the fact that for half 
a century the Rugby Union has 
been striving to make Twickenham 
big enough, and never quite suc¬ 
ceeding. The original modest 
stands have been rebuilt as lofty 


Horses grazed on Twickenham's lush grass during the First World War 



The boy who started it all at Rugby over a century ago 
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■'double-deckers, there is an addi¬ 
tional stand at one end, the stand¬ 
ing terraces have been extended, 
and some of the turf round the 
nlaying-field sacrificed to provide 
ringside seats. Now the ground 
holds well over 70,000 but still 
there is clamour for more room at 
big matches, when all roads lead 
to Twickenham. 

In addition to all these improve¬ 
ments, the main gateway of the 
ground now has an impressive 
colonnade with a central pylon. 
This is a memorial to Sir 


’rince Obolen- 
xy, who won 
•undying fame 
in a match 
against the All 
Blacks 


boots and was wearing a borrowed 
pair. In another French match 
H. C. Catchside (later to become 
chairman of the England selectors) 
broke clear but found himself 
hemmed in against the touchline 
with only the full-back to beat. 
Without pausing in his stride, 
Catchside took off in a high jump 
which carried him right over the 
head of the startled Frenchman 
and crash-landed him on the goal 
line for a try. 

But perhaps the most memor¬ 
able match ever played at 



G. Roland Hill, the elder states^ 
man of the game who inspired and 
led the resistance to veiled pro¬ 
fessionalism when the Northern 
Union (now the Rugby League) 
v/ent its own way in 1893. 

. One occasion in Twickenham’s 
early history had nothing at all to 
do with football. This was in the 
summer of 1911 when it was the 
scene of a great gathering of local 
schoolchildren celebrating the 
Coronation of King George the 
Fifth, one of Twickenham’s regu¬ 
lar visitors. 

In the First World War the 
ground w'as closed, and the un¬ 
tended turf became a pasture for 
cpttle and sheep. Closed again in 
die Second World War, it was 
used as a Civil Defence centre, 
and its huge. car parks became 
coal dumps and allotments. 

From the first Twickenham 
proved a lucky ground for 
England. For many years it 
seemed to have a resident good 
fairy watching over the home team 
and casting a spell on the in¬ 
vaders. It was 18 years before 
even Wales could win there. 

So many thrills have there been 
for the crowds.- In one match 
against France -in the ’twenties 
England was saved from defeat 
only by some remarkable goal- 
kicking by H. L. V. Day, though 
he had had some mishap with his 
i 


Twickenham was the defeat of the 
1936 All Blacks when Prince 
Alexander Obolensky scored two 
sensational tries for England. For 
one of them he ran almost half 
the length of the field, starting on 
the right and scoring on the left. 
To the enthralled spectators his 
white-dad figure seemed to be 
flitting like a spectre right through 
the clutching arms of the All 
Blacks. 

“Obo ”, son of a princely family 
exiled by the Russian revolution 
in the First World War, was an 
Oxford University and Rosslyn 
Park player. He was English in 
all but name, and as a fighter 
pilot in the Second World War he 
gave his life for England. 

The jubilee match on Saturday 
will recall for many spectators an¬ 
other England-Wales v. Scotland- 
Ireland game, that was. played on 
the Close at Rugby School in 
1923. It marked the centenary of 
the day when a boy named 
William Webb Ellis, “with a fine 
disregard for the rules of football 



The Calcutta Cup, awarded to thi 
winners of the annual England ant 
Scotland match 



Fans at an England v. Wales international leaving no doubt 

as played in his time, first took the as to which side they support 

ball in his arms and ran with it.” 


This unorthodox act by Ellis 
was the origin of a game which 
has since gone round the world. 
New Zealand’s All Blacks, 
Australia’s Wallabies, and South 
Africa's Springboks, all like to 
take a crack at the homeland, and 
formidable opponents they are. 
In Canada, U.S.A., Japan, and 
Argentina the game is played to a 
limited extent, but its popularity 
is widespread in Europe. Even 
the fuzzy-haired Fijians in the 
South Seas enjoy it. though they 
prefer to play in bare feet! 

Here at home many schools 
have been taking up Rugby in 
recent years, and some anxious 
mothers have been known to ask 
the old question: Isn't it rather a 
'rough sport? The answer is that 
it depends on what you mean by 
rough. Any fit and strong boy 
who can revel in a fair exchange 
of hard knocks, with due respect 
for the rules, will decide that there 
is no more joyous game to play. 

And Twickenham seems to have 
proved that it is also a pretty 
good game to watch. 



A tense moment during a match between England and Scotland 
before the packed stands at Twickenham 



Before every game the New Zealand All Blacks provide an extra show for the spectators 
by performing the Haka, a Maori war dance 
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ON RECORD 

New discs to note 


CHAS McDEVITT and SHIR¬ 
LEY DOUGLAS: Teenage Letter 
and Sad Little Girl on - Oriole 
CB1511. Mr. and Mrs. McDevitt 
here sing two very different kinds 
of song. Shirley’s is a sweet, sad 
little ballad, but Chas has a cheer¬ 
ful bouncy tale of that Teenage 
Letter. Both good value and both 
likely to be hits. (45-78. 6s. 4d.) 

INTRODUCING JOSE MOTOS 
on Top Rank RX3038. Josd 
Motos is one of the guitar players 
with the Carmen Amaya Spanish 
Dance company. You may per¬ 
haps have seen him on television 



Jose Motos 

during their visit here. He is a 
superb artist. If you are studying 
the guitar, or Spanish dancing, 
this record is a “must.” (LP. 32s.) 

PUCCINI: La Boheme on Philips 
ABL3251. This is just one of a 
very welcome series on the Philips 
label; Come To The Opera With 
Philips. This long player is de¬ 
voted to highlights from the 
Puccini opera, and the singers in¬ 
clude Antonietta Stella, Bruna Riz- 
zoli, and Gianni Poggi. Other 
recordings include The Marriage 
of Figaro and Tosca. These are 
well worth your attention. (LP. 
39s. 9d.) 


JOHN BARRY SEVEN: Twelfth 
Street Rag and Cristella on Parlo- 
phone R4582. A disc guaranteed 
to keep the whole family happy, 
because the Barry Seven obviously 
enjoy playing old ragtime and that 
sense of fun comes over to the 
listener. The second side is an in¬ 
triguing piece with a Latin-Ameri- 
can atmosphere, making up a first- 
class recording. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

EVERLY BROTHERS: ’Til I 
Kissed You on London HLA8934. 
A really catchy number, which 
lingers in your memory. Don 
Everly wrote it, and he and his 
brother keep the harmony tight 
and close as the guitar rhythm 
swings along. A few spins, and the 
whole family will be putting in a 
few doo-dee, doo-dees with the 
Everly Brothers. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

PETER. VARDAS: He Threw A 
Stone on Top Rank JAR 173. 
A sweet little story about a shy 
young man who threw a stone at 
a pretty young miss to attract her- 
attention. Dangerous, perhaps, but 
it makes a cute and lilting record¬ 
ing from another new artist. You 
can hear the words! (45. 6s. 4d.) 

MALCOLM VAUGHAN: Hello! 
on HMV CLP1284. The forceful 
voice of Malcolm Vaughan is 
heard to great advantage here in a 
selection of show songs, including 
Hello, Young Lovers and You’ll 
Never Walk Alone. (LP. 34s. lid.) 



Flo Sandon’s 


Jimmy Darren 


FLO SANDON’S: La Strada Dell' 
Antore on Durium DC16641. It is 
not necessary to go to Italy these 
days, with all these Italian singers 
and tunes from that lovely land 
pouring into the country. For a 
change, this is one of the top 
Italian girl singers, showing just 
why she is so popular in her home 
country. She has an attractive 
voice and manages to make you 
understand her song, even if you 
cannot speak Italian. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

JIMMY DARREN: I Don't 
Wanna Lose Ya on Pye Inter¬ 
national N25034.' Jimmy has been 
tipped' by several people as a 
future star name in films as well 
as records. Certainly he has a 
likeable personality, plus a singing 
voice rather better than most of 
the newer recording artists. His 
easy charm makes this number 
bright and appealing. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

ROBERT EARL: The Key and 
The Test of Time on Philips 
PB960. Good strong singing is 
always to be found on any Robert 
Earl record, together with fine 
melodies. The first song is ideal 
material for Bob Earl and he sings 
it with great feeling and power. If 
the other one seems familiar, that 
is because it was originally written 
■ by Tchaikovsky! (45. 6s. 4d.) 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


HE LAUGHED IN HIS COFFIN 


One of New Zealand’s most dis¬ 
tinguished soldiers, Lieut.-Col. W. 
B. Thomas, has been making a 
film of his exploits in Greece for 
Sir Brian Horrocks’ T V series, 
Men of Action. 

Severely wounded and captured 
in Crete, Lieut.-Col. Thomas tried 
to escape from the prison hospital 
by shamming dead. and. being 
carried out in a coffin. But at the 


critical moment he saw the funny 
side of it and started laughing! 

So ended that attempt to escape, 
but he later succeeded in a fan¬ 
tastic getaway from Salonica, and 
was sheltered by monks in a 
Mount Athos monastery. Eventu¬ 
ally he crossed the Aegean Sea to 
Turkey in a stolen boat, and re¬ 
joined the New Zealanders in the 
Middle East. 


Venus is now a 
Morning Star 


r J l HE evening sky is now becoming 
bereft of planets, for Venus 
and Mars have gone, and while 
Jupiter and Saturn are still in the 
south-west sky for about an hour 
after sunset they are very low and 
not much in evidence. 

Venus changed from an “Even¬ 
ing Star” to a “Morning Star” 
on September 1, when it passed 
between the Earth and the Sun 
and was at its nearest to us 
although invisible. It can be seen 
high in the south-east after-about 
3 a.m. until sunrise. 

This planet is now at about its 
greatest brilliancy for this season, 
or apparition as astronomers say, 
but it has begun to recede from 
us and from now on will gradually 
appear less bright and smaller. 

Seen thus, Venus now appears 
as indicated in the accompanying 
diagram, which also shows on the 


C t • 


Venus (I) as seen nowand as 
it will appear in the coming 
months 

same scale the apparent size and 
appearance of Venus at later dates 
as it travels to far beyond the 
Sun. 

It is only at this far-distant part 
of its orbit that the whole disc of 
Venus can be seen entirely illu¬ 
minated at the same time; at other 
times there is always a portion 
of the planet’s surface in the dark, 
as it were. This accounts for so 
little being known about the 
planet’s surface, even- the period 
of its rotation being in doubt and 
the angle at which it rotates. 

From now until the end of the 
year we. get the best telescopic 
opportunities of getting a glimpse 


of some of the vague and in¬ 
definite detail that may be seen 
on the brilliant cloud-laden 
surface of Venus, but with so 
much of it “ blacked out ” any 
marking cannot be followed long 
enough during the few consecutive 
hours that Venus may be observed 
at one time. 

At present Venus is about 46 
million miles away and much the 
nearest of all the planets; but in 
only about a fortnight's time it 
will be about 6 V million miles 
farther away. The effect of this 
will reduce the apparent size of 
Venus to that shown at 2 in the 
diagram. 

By the end of this year the 
apparent size of Venus will have 
become considerably reduced and 
altered in appearance to the 
example shown in 3. 

By next June Venus will appear 
as a brilliant little disc as shown 
in 4 of the diagram. The planet 
will then be upwards of 150 
million miles away, far beyond the 
Sun. 

Meanwhile, our Earth continues 
its orbital race after Venus, never 
catching it because Venus is 
speeding at about 1,900,000 miles 
a day, whereas the Earth averages 
only about 1,500,000 miles a day 
—and has, moreover, the longer 
track to cover. G. F. M. 


Aerial photographs help 
road-making 

Somerset County Highway 
Authority is speeding up . road¬ 
making with an aerial survey of 
about 200 miles of roads. The 
County Surveyor told the Highway 
Committee thfft this is : cheaper 
and quicker than surveying on the 
ground and that plans made from 
aerial photographs will be accur¬ 
ate to within three inches per mile. 


Fascinating new series for your scrapbook of knowledge. By Bill Hooper 



DOWNING STREET IS NAMED 
AFTER A TRAITOR. SIR GEORGE 
DOWNING BOTH CAVALIER 
AND ROUNDHEAD HAD GOOD 
REASON TO MISTRUST HIM. HE 
LED A PARTY WHO WANTED* 


OLIVER CROMWELL AS KING 
AND HE SERVED IN HOLLAND, 
SPYING AND REPORTING ON . 
ROYALISTS EXILED THERE. 

BUT WHEN CROMWELL DIED 
AND THE EXILED CHARLES 
STOOD FAIR TO BECOME KING. 
DOWNING APPROACHED HIM 
AND HANDED OVER ••• 




•SECRET GOVERNMENT DISPATCHES 
ENTRUSTED TO HIM. WHEN CHARLES 
WAS RESTORED TO THE THRONE, DOWNING HELPED 
TO CAPTURE REFUGEE ROUNDHEADS IN HOLLAND.- 


AMONG THOSE HE 
BETRAYED WAS HIS 
OLD COMMANDING 
OFFICER. WHO WAS 
LATER EXECUTED 


DOWNING WAS MADE SECRETARY 
TO THE TREASURY. AND DOWNING STREET. 
WAS NAMED AFTER HIM. HIS CONNECTION 
WITH THE TREASURY IS REFLECTED IN . 

THE FACT THAT NUMBER 10 IS THE 
OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE PRIME 
MINISTER IN HIS CAPACITY AS 
RRST LORD OF THE TREASURY 
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The Conways are staying with 
Dod Neilson at Trevack Cove 
while Skipper Amos is in London 
and the Mirelda is undergoing 
repairs. Returning front the lobster 
pots one evening in Dod's fishing 
boat they salvage the dummy 
figure of a man, a “prop" of the 
film company shooting scenes 
nearby. Dod and the Conways 
hide the dummy in the Mirelda’s 
cabin, but when Jerry and Jane 
take film director Hugh Wilson to 
get it next morning the dummy 
has gone. Instead of being an¬ 
noyed, Wilson offers them and the 
Mirelda a part in the film. 

5. Hint from Old 
Joe 

'T'he Conways looked at each 
other and then stared at their 
visitor. 

“D’you mean you want us to 
act a scene on board?” gasped 
Jane. 


old coasting schooner, but it got 
badly damaged, and he couldn’t 
promise a date to supply another. 
It was a nuisance, of course, but 
when we got down here we decided 
to make do with a local fishing 

boat. But-” he paused, eyeing 

the hefty lines of the barge again, 
“there’s nothing like sticking to 
the original script.' This is right 
on our doorstep and she’s just the 
job.” 

“It’s a super idea,” bubbled 
Jane. “When do we start?” 

“Steady on,” grinned Wilson. 
“You’ll have to get in touch with 
this skipper of yours—he’s the 
• owner?” 

“Yes,” assented Jerry. 

“You don’t know when he’s 
coming down?” 

“No, but that won’t matter;” 
Jerry spoke with confidence. “I 
know he’ll be delighted to see the 
Mirelda on film.” 

Wilson nodded and, taking one 



“ Strikes me they’ll bea-getting in plenty o’ spots afore 
they done,” said Joe Prentice mysteriously. 


“In front of the cameras—and 
everyone?” exclaimed Jerry. 

“Don’t let it go to your heads,” 
Wilson smiled. “It wouldn't be a 
very big- scene and Phil Webster, 
our director, would have to decide. 
But the story calls for a short 
scene in which an old sailing craft 
is featured.” 

“Well, of course,” Jerry said, re¬ 
covering from his surprise, “she’s 
not ready for sailing yet. Gittins 
is still working on her. - And we 
couldn’t get under way without 
our skipper, and we’re not sure 
how long he’ll have to be in Lon¬ 
don-” 

“That’s O.K.,” Wilson broke in 
gently. “We wouldn’t want you 
to sail .her. , She could- just sit 
exactly where she is. All the scene 
calls for is an old craft moored 
in an isolated place, such as this. 

“You see,” he went on, leaning 
comfortably against the wheel, “an 
agent in Falmouth let us down. 
We arranged with him to hire an 


final glance around, stepped on the 
quay. The cousins escorted - him 
back to the shooting-brake, having 
almost forgotten in the thrilling 
prospects of this new. development 
the mysterious disappearance of 
the dummy. 

“What kind of scene shall we 
be doing?” Jane’s insistent voice 
repeated the question once more as 
they stood by the open door of 
the vehicle. 

“You’d better wait and see,” 
Wilson replied in a tantalising 
tone. “It’s by no means settled 
yet. I’ve got to talk it over .with 
my director and you’ve got to get 
in touch with your skipper.” 

“I’ll telephone him today,” 
decided Jerry. “Then I can ring 
you at the Penn Rock Hotel after¬ 
wards.” 

“That'll do well,” Wilson 
nodded, smiling. “But I won’t-get 
off the location site till late after¬ 
noon. You'd better call about 
five. Maybe I’d better have your' 


skipper’s name and address and 
phone number. If you fix things 
up I - shall need to contact him 
right aw'ay.” 

Jerry gave him the particulars. 

“Fine,” he concluded, slipping 
his notebook away. "Now, I’ll 
have a chat with Mr. Webster, and 
if everything’s O.K.. you’d better 
come over and meet him to¬ 
morrow.” 

With a final wave Hugh Wilson 
drove off, but even after the 
vehicle was lost from view the 
Conways remained, watching the 
road. They stood like statues, im¬ 
mobilised by the tram of exciting 
possibilities Wilson had left 
behind. 

Crazy place 

Presently a long, plaintive sigh 
escaped Jane. 

“My! But things do happen to 
us!” Her voice sounded as con¬ 
fused as the jumbled thoughts in 
her mind. “Isn’t this just a crazy 
place! First we pick up a dummy 
that disappears, and then we’re in 
a movie! Well, well,” she mur¬ 
mured, her eyes sliding once more 
to the distant road. “Isn’t he a 
honey?” 

“Seems a jolly decent scout,” 
Jerry agreed, and then turned to 
her with a smile. “ But remember, 
Jane, it’s the Mirelda he wants in 
the movie. Don’t get any big ideas 
about acting.” 

“ “‘Wait and see,’ he said,” she 
reminded him tartly, “We’ll know 
all about it tomorrow—but ”—she 
suddenly frowned—"how d’you 
figure on getting to Penruddan, 
Jerry? There aren’t any buses, 
and I guess there isn’t much 
freight traffic on that road.” 

“Oh, we’re certain to scrounge a 
lift of some sort, and when wc get 
there maybe we can hire a couple 
of bikes. If we do clinch the job 
we’ll be making more than one 
journey, I reckon, in the next few 
days.” 

Careful search 

They walked slowly back to the 
quay, their return to the barge 
vividly recalling the mysterious 
disappearance of the dummy. Now 
that they were alone on board they 
were able to consider the extra¬ 
ordinary event in a more personal 
and leisurely manner, and Jerry 
spent the best part of an hour in 
a careful examination below decks 
while Jane searched diligently 
above. But when they eventually 
met at the companion-hatch neither 
had found the faintest suggestion 
of a clue. . 

“Well,” muttered Jerry, perch¬ 
ing himself on the cabin top. “It 
just beats me! I mean, who could 
have knovyn it was there? Only 
you, Dod, and rite knew anything 
about-it.” 


Jane shrugged, mystified. 

“No use worrying, I guess,” she 
said. “Hugh Wilson didn’t seem 
to and, after all, it was his 
property.” She glanced at him, 
frowning. “I wonder what the 
skipper will say?” 

“I’m not telling him. At least, 
not until he gets down here. It 
might put him off the film people 
if he knew it was partly through 
them the Mirelda was raided. I’ll 
just stick to'the film offer when I 
ring.” He suddenly glanced at his 
watch and stood up. “Come on, 
Jane, might as well get on the 
blower while we’re waiting for . 
Dod. Amos ought to be at the 
freight company’s office by now.” 

Joe Prentice was fixing a rack of 
viewcards on one side of his shop 
doorway when they arrived, and 
while Jerry went straight through 
to the telephone cubicle, Jane 
chatted to the shopkeeper. 

Presently, Joe stood back and 
invited her comments on the dis¬ 
play, and when she added it was a 
pity so few holiday visitors seemed 


to find Trevack and thus bring him 
more business, Joe looked over his 
steel-framed spectacles and eyed 
her intently. 

“I see as how you had a visitor 
yourself this mornin’, Miss Jane,” 
he said. 

Jane smiled sweetly. Not much 
happened in Trevack and the sur¬ 
rounding district without old Joe’s 
knowledge. She knew he knew 
who the visitor represented; now 
he was fishing to know what had 
brought him to Trevack.- She 
decided there was no harm in tell¬ 
ing the result of the visit provided 
she skipped the reason. 

“Sure, Mr. Prentice. Did you 
see him?” She rolled her eyes 
coyly. “A real honey, is'Hugh 
Wilson. One of the directors of 
the film company on location at 
Penrudden. Wants us and the 
Mirelda in his movie.” 

. “Go on, Missie. That’s a mighty 
sudden-like offer.” His shrewd 
eyes, magnified by the lenses, 
seemed to be probing for a deeper 
explanation. 

Continued on page 10 



2/11 

Post 7d. 

This exciting new Set contains Magnify¬ 
ing Glass, Finger Print Pad, Powder, 
Brush, Clue Bags, Mould making 
Powder, Tweezers, Warrant Card, Note 
and Record Books. Send NOW 3/6 P.O. 

Wm. PENN. LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd. t Finchley, London, N.12 


rUCMICTDV We supply appaV 

LmLIVIIjIIU ratus and chemicals 
for the young scientist. Lists—Send 
■4d. stamps. 

ni/A| a/*u We have a student’s 
DIULUuT microscope at £5 10s. 
Leaflet—3d. stamp. 1 

RADIO & EtECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work with. 
Loudspeaker radios need small batteries 
only. Learn how ! Notes on transistors 
—8d. stamps. 

MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 
8 and 10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 

Tel.: 27461 


IDEAL GIFT 

for BIRTHDAYS or XMAS 


FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
in attractive box 

all Gold-stamped same 
name. These pencils also 
make an ideal little 
personal Gift for 
each guest at 
children’s parties. 



PER BOX 
/6 P0ST 


Please give names in 
BLOCK LETTERS 


NORTHERN NOVELTIES 

Dept. 3, UNDERCLIFFE, BRADFORD, 2 



\ 


LION FIREWORK CO. LTD, 
LEPTON HUDDERSFIELD 



msmt 


GENTS 

'CALENDAR WATCH 
HO DEPOSIT 

CASHPRJCL 79 f 6 ON LIT 
ALSO WITH CENTRE 
SECOND. A sensational 
offer. Novel, practical .. _ 

for businessmen, or sportsmen, calendar 
dial keeps you informed of date changed 
by automatic action every 24 hours. Real 
pin-lever escapement, shock and dust 
resistant. Neat flat case. Comprehensive 
guarantee. Plated with pure unadulterated 
platinum. No deposit, simply send 2/6 
for pack. & reg. Test this popular brand 
7 days, then 18 ftntly. payts. 4/11. Cash, 
price, on strap, 79/6, plus 2/6 p. & p. 
Luminous dial 6/6 extra and matching 
bracelet 12/6 extra—sent on free approval. 


(JlEADQUARTlR & 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


★ CI S{ 

GABARDINE 

* Rmws s 'g% 


fpittn.t'6. 


ALSO IN 
BROWN & 

BOTTLE GREEN. 

For treacherous 
weather ' we can 
recommend this school 
trench, coat style, 
double breasted, proofed 
and ' lined throughout. . 

Cash price 39/11, post, 
etc., 1/6; sizes 22 to 24, . . 

or sent for 5/- and 8 mthly. payts. 5/-. 
Sizes 26 to 32 5/r extra. Sizes 34 to 38 
10/- • extra. Sizes 40. to 44 15/- extra. 
LISTS CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR, ETC., 
TERMS. - 

(Dept. CN/71), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro* June., London, S.E.5 Open Sat. 
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A FINE SET OF 5 RHODESIA and NYASALAND 



Also New HERM Islands 
PRICE 6d. POSTAGE 

To all requesting Quality Approvals 
we will send these fine stamps (un¬ 
used) for 6d.. plus 3d. postage 
(Overseas 1/- extra Regd.) WITH¬ 
OUT APPROVALS Price l/9d. 
idult collectors catered for. Monthly 
selections our speciality. If you 
wish you may join " THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB." Sub. 1/-. Ap¬ 
provals sent monthly. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

(Parents’ 'permission required.) 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 93), Canterbury, Kent. 


JUBILEE, CORONATION AND 
ROYAL VISIT STAMPS 

ic FREE ★ 

2 King Geo. V Jubilee stamps from Canada 
and Australia. 2 Coronation and a Royal 
Visit stamp, are offered FREE to applicants 
for my Bargain Approvals, and enclosing 3d. 
for postage. 

Please tell vour parents before replying 

S. W. SALMON (C40), 

119 Beechcroft Road. IPSWICH 


4 ANTIGUA STAMPS 

Values''^c. to 3c. GIVEN FREE to 
applicants sending for my. Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please ask parents’ permission. 

J. COLL1NGWOOD 
3 Pears Road, HOUNSLOW, Middx. 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 



FREE! 


Just send us your 
ii name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. A.5I). BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE. 


OVER 1,000 
STAMPS! 

For only 3/0 to anyone -requesting 
our Bargain Approvals and Free 
Gifts. This mixture contains 
stamps from nil parts of the world 
incl. multicoloured pictorials and 
many elusive stamps 1 
Send for parcel BH1 today, includ¬ 
ing 4d. for postage. Tell your 
parents. 

Crossed postal orders please to:- 3 - 

ADVENTURES LTD. 

60 Cecil Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


101 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

;This fine packet of stamps (all different) Is 
offered Free to readers who send 4Jd. post¬ 
age and ask to see our Discount Appprovals. 
(Price without Approvals — 1/- post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 
SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN FREE STAMPS 

Request Approvals—Send 4 d. postage, etc .— 
Tell me your interests—World? Pictorials? 
Empire?—With your Approvals I will send 
g packet of 50 stamps from which you Inay 
choose 15 as your Free Gift. Any others 
buyable at Id. each. (Offer open to new 
applicants only.) If 16 or under, state age 
and inform parents. 

J. B. MORTON, 

(CNJ), Trinity House, Tower Road, Felixstowe 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN48), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


STAMPS 

We have the low-priced stomps you need- 
ask to see a selection. 

ALL POSTAGE PAID. I 

G. E. HEATHER, 
Morningside, Tenbury Wells, Wore*. 
Please tell your Parents. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


100 World 
200 Brit. Emp. 

100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do 2/- 

10 S. Rhodesia 1/3 
10 N. Rhodesia * ‘ 
lONyasaland 
10 Br. Guiana 
10 Cyprus 
10 Gold Coast 
100 Germany 
100 Hungary 


(All Different) 

2 /- 
5/6 


2 /- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/3 

1/3 

\', z 


12 Herm Island 

Triangular? 3/- 


7 Brunei 
10 Aden 

10 St. Lucia 
5 Virgin Is. 

11 Norfolk Is. 
25 Turkey 

25 Colombia 
25 Cuba 
25 Russia 
50 N. Zealand 
25 Japan 


1/3 
2/6 
3/- 
1/6 
4/- 
1/3 
1 /- 
1/3 
1/6 
3/- 
1/6 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

8-Page Illustrated List included free with all 
orders. Lists of USED G.B., AUSTRALIA or 
INDIA sent on request. Gibbons’ 1959 
Simplified Catalogue available, price 21/-, 
postage 2/-. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.J. 

7 Allington St.. Victoria, London. S.W.l 


FREE STAMPS 

EACH MONTH 

and chance to have 

FREE SPACE 
BOOK or BALL. 

PEN (RETRACTABLE). 

Just write for details 
of this exciting offer, re¬ 
questing our Approvals 
along with other grand 
attractions for your pleasure. Enclose 
3d. postage and state Colonial or 
Foreign wanted. Please tell your parents. 

FELIX STAMP CO. (CNL) 

10 Stanah Gardens, Thornton, Blackpool 



-*50 STAMPS—FREE 

Comprising of a complete set and 8 
short sets including stamps depicting 
Ships, Animals, Industry, etc. Will be 
sent to all new applicants sending 4£d. 
postage and requesting my Discount 
Approvals. Please tell your parents. 
(Overseas 1/6 and parents’ written 
consent.) 

DIANA KING (C.N.10B), 

18a Church St., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


MUSEUM OFTRANSPORT 

These upusual stamps from Hungary 
F showing an old-fashioned railway p 
£ engine, a new diesel car,, and an _ 
K early railway^ signal are all FREE to K 
p applicants for ray FAMOUS DIS- p 
^ COUNT APPROVALS. Send 3d. J 
c stamp requesting Approvals together E 
with parents’ permission. 

EUNICE M. HAWARD (CNI), 

23 ALL SAINTS* ROAD, IPSWICH, ENGLAND 


C —7 BRITISH *> D. P,US 

05“ EMPIRE !S5U2 


Including fine set Tristan de Cunha, 
brand new Christmas Island issue and 
others as shown. 

Super offer to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Club (admission free— 
many advantages). Just send two 3d. 
stamps and ask to see a selection 
of our popular Sterling Approvals. 
(Without Approvals 2/-) 

(Please tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN69), Lancing, Sussex - 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


HONOURING NELSON’S 
FAMOUS VICTORY 


Ji^ext Wednesday is the anni¬ 
versary of the greatest naval 
victory in British history. On 

October 21, 1805, Lord Nelson 
defeated the combined French and 
Spanish fleets oft Cape Trafalgar 
and saved England from invasion 
by Napoleon. 

After the battle, in which 
Nelson himself was killed, monu¬ 
ments were set up in his honour 
in many parts of the world. 

A series of stamps issued in 

Barbados some years ago shows 
the statue at Bridgetown, the 

capital of the island, with the 

inscription: “ First monument 

erected to Nelson's memory, 
1813.” But this inscription is 
wrong. A statue of Nelson was 
erected in Montreal in 1808, and 
a pillar in Edinburgh, a column 
in Dublin, and another statue in 
the Bull Ring. Birmingham, were all 
in place before the Barbados statue. 

When new pictorial stamps were 
issued in Barbados in 1950, the 
statue of 
Nelson was 
shown on the 
fou r-cents 
value, but the 
incorrect in- 
cription was 
not repeated. 
The same 
design is used 
for the Queen 
Elizabeth 
four cents 

stamp of Barbados. 

, As a young naval officer Nelson 
spent a great deal of his time in 
the West Indies, and stamps of the 


Nelson died 

A little-known Trafalgar Day 
ceremony takes place every year 
in the Kent village of Wouldham, 
on the banks of the Medway, not 
far from Rochester. This village 
was the ho.me of Walter Burke. 
Purser of H.M.S. Victory, and on 
his grave in the churchyard is a 
stone with this inscription: In his 
arms the immortal Nelson died. 

On that fateful, October 21, 
1805, Burke told the wounded 
admiral that the enemy was beaten 
and that he hoped Lord Nelson 
would live to bear the joyful 


Continued from page 9 

“Well, they were in a bit of a 
spot. Some yacht agent in Fal¬ 
mouth let them down at the last 
minute,” she replied, and told him 
briefly what had happened. But 
Joe hardly appeared to be listening. 

“Strikes me they’ll be a-getting 
in plenty o’ spots afore they done,” 
he said mysteriously. “If I was 
you I’d be takin’ care o’ them film 
folk. You'll be needin’ to watch 
your step if you’re a-goin’ along 
wi’ them.” 

Jane’s warm enthusiasm was 
suddenly chilled by his tone. 

“Why?” she frowned. 



West Indian islands feature scenes 
he must have known. Several 
issues of Antigua show the Old 
Dockyard at English Harbour, 
where Nelson once had his head¬ 
quarters. 

Three stamps of Antigua also 
depict Nelson's flagship, the 
Victory, but these were issued in 
1932 and are now' very expensive. 
Every collector, however, can 
afford a copy of the British half- 
crown stamp of 1951, which has a 
fine picture of the flagship in full 
sail. The second stamp in the 
same series, the five-shilling one, 
provides a suitable companion to 
the half-crown, for it has a view 
of the white cliffs of Dover. 

Another design which recalls 
Britain’s long history as a great 
sea-power is that used for the 
King George V high values. It 
shows Britannia riding over the 
waves in her chariot, drawn by 
three mettlesome sea-horses. 

If you happen to have several 



in his arms 

tidings to his country; but Nelson 
said: “It is nonsense,'-Mr. Burke, 
to suppose ■ that I can live. My 
sufferings are great, but they will 
soon be over.” 

Burke himself came safely home 
from Trafalgar and lived for 
another ten years to tell the story 
of the famous victory. And every 
year, on the anniversary of that 
victory, a special memorial service 
is held in the village church he 
knew so well. And every year, on 
that same day, the children of the 
village lay flowers on his grave. 


“Eaten up wi’ petty jealousies, 
the lot o’ them. That’s the news 
I’ve come by.” 

“What have you come by?” she 
asked quickly. “What have you 
heard?” 

Joe hesitated, and then slowly he 
said: “That accident'up at the 

Delgarth mine-” he broke off, 

glancing along the deserted street. 

“D’you mean the—er—accident 
—to Mr. Craig, the actor?” 

“Aye.” He leaned towards her 
in a confidential way. “If what 
I’ve heard he true,” he said. “That 
warn’t no accident at all . . .” 

To be continued • 


specimens of any of these 
Britannia stamps, they may not 
all be duplicates. Three different 
printing firms produced the stamp 
during the reign of King George 
V and the colours they used vary 
considerably. The half-crown 
stamp can be found in pale brown, 
chestnut-brown, a dark chocolate 
colour, and in a deep sepia- 
brown. There are also other 
differences between the printings. 

gEVERAL South American 
countries have issued stamps 
in memory of the late Pope Pius 



XII. The latest, from Argentina, 
is a big stamp with the Pope's 
portrait in black within a pale 
yellow frame. C. W. Hill 
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FREE! j 

Any one of the following scarce 1 

high values with a request to sec I 

our Bargain Approvals incl. many f 

other free gifts: — 1 

1. The 5/- G.VI of Nigeria 7 

cat. 7/6. P 

2. The 5/- G.VI Great Britain k 

1939 cat. 3/6. P 

3. The 5/- G.VI Great Britain | 

1951 cat. 3/-. P 

4. The 10/- obsolete Q.E. of I 

Great Britain. r 

5. The 2/6 current South Africa 1 

Animal stamp. r 

6. Hie 2/6 current pictorial of 1 

Nigeria. k 

7. The 5/- Arms stamp of J 

Australia. | 

8. The 2/6 Aboriginal stamp 1 

of Australia. 1 

Send 3 d. stamp for postage, grid * f 
ask your parents’ permission: — 1 

ADVENTURES LTD. i 

60 Cecil Avenue, Enfield, Middx, j 

1 
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ANOTHER AMAZING FREE OFFER! 

25 PICTORIALS, 25 JAPAN 
10 S. MARINO 

All FREE to applicants for my Pictorial 
Approvals. Flease tell your parents. Just 
send 3d. in stamps to : 

THE STAMP SHOP, 

96 DEANE ROAD. BOLTON. Lancs. 



2,500 STAMPS FREE BONUS OFFER !! 

Details of this Exciting Gift will be 
sent to all applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals. Please enclose 3d. postage 
and tell your parents you are writing. 

B. T. YEOMAN (CNI), 23a St. James 
Road. SURBITON, Surrey 
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to mention “CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER” when reply¬ 
ing to advertisements. 




CONWAYS TAKE THEIR CUE 
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I PUZZLE I 
I PARADE I 


Glorious Devon Name the insect 


By taking two consecutive letters 
from each word in a row you will 
be able to form the names of four 
places in Devon. 

Madam, hurting, moaned, con¬ 
queror. 

Applied, cymbals, court, thimble. 
Pantry, fight, counter, bond. 
Cabin, flounder, before, card. 


Put the name of an insect at the 
top of these rows of letters so that 
six complete words are formed, 
reading downwards. 

X X X X X X 

R V B A A L 

E E O B R A 
A R N L C N 

D Y Y E H D 


How many can you find ? 



How niany objects whose names 
in this picture? There are at 

RIDDLE-ME-REE 

first is in upper, but not in 
sole. 

My second’s in pylon, but not in 
pole; 

My third is in arrow, never in 
bow, 

My fourth is in rake, .and never 
in'hoe; 

My fifth is in hammer, but not in 
nail. 

My sixth is in pallid, never in 
pale; 

My seventh's in under but never 
below. 

My whole is a building made.long, 
long ago. 

Jumbled proverbs 

Can you re-arrange the letters 

in the jumbled words below to get 

three familiar proverbs? 

Lewl ubegn si half noed. 

Diper teogh before a lalf. 

Naym ashdn make glith krow. 


begin with the letter H can.you find 
least a dozen. 

Out of sports 

Which of these sports is out of 
place among its' companions? 

Rugby, soccer, tennis, hockey, 
badminton, netball, cricket. 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Hook or 
fastening. 5 Also. 6 Mineral. 
8 Devourers. 10 Remainder. 
11 Level. 12 Give out. 15 A 
cobbler. 17 Hangers-on. 18 
Affirmative. 19 Colour. 20 
The batsmen who did this to the 
ball might be caught. 

READING DOWN. 1 Plots or 
schemes. 2 Cannot be found. 
3 A few. 4 Stopped. 5 One of 
five on your foot. 7 Before. 
8 Walk quietly. 9 Rebukes with 
rudeness. 13 The merry month. 
14 Job. 15 Father. 16 Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

Answer next week 



BOUQUET FOR 
MOTHER 

The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be re-arranged to 
form the type of flower making tip 
the bouquet. 

“Have you seen these blooms in 
my garden, Jane?” asked Mr. 
Greenfingers. “Oh! I have never 
seen such enormous ones,” cried 
Jane. “Here, take a bunch of 
them home to your mother,” he 
said, and Jane was so excited that 
she ran all the way. 

Change the letters 

Rirst, find a word of seven 
letters which means someone 
connected with fires. Then re-ar¬ 
range the letters in this word to 
make two new words: (a) a four- 
letter one meaning a fiowerless 
plant; and (b) a two-letter word 
meaning to direct towards. 


Mouse in the 
wainscot 

H USI T Suzanne! Don’t lift your 
cup. 

That breath you heard is a mouse 
getting up. ’ 

As the mist that steams from your 
milk as you sup. 

So soft is the sound of a mouse 
getting up. . 

There! Did you hear his feet 
pitter patter 

Lighter than tipping of beads on 
a platter. 

A falling of a feather! 

A drift of a leaf! 

The mouse in'the wainscot 

Is dropping asleep. 

Barbara Ann Richardson (aged 

12 )—winner of an award in The 

Daily Mirror Children’s Literary 

Competition. 


Otter Cub and the Moorhens 


JTrom the entrance to their holt 
on the river bank Otter Cub 
could see the fallen willow leaves 
sailing down stream in the 
October sunshine. Then two 
young Moorhens, proudly jerking 
their heads to show off their first 
grown-up plumage, swam out of 
the reed bed. 

“Hallo! Learned to swim yet?” 
jeered one. 

“Fancy a water creature having 
to learn to swim!” said the other 
with a loud “ Karook ” of 
laughter. “Remember how I fell 
in the river just after 1 was 
hatched, and swam for ages?” 

“Rather!” replied the first. 
“Perhaps it’s because he is too 
scared to try!” 

Angrily Otter Cub rejoined his 
mother and sister in the nursery. 
Nevertheless, Moorhen was right. 
Otter Cub was scared of the 
water, but he would not admit it. 
■ However, Mother Otter knew 
that all her cubs felt that way, in 
whatever season they were born, 
and she had planned their first 
swimming lesson for this evening. 

So out into the golden dusk she 


led them, to the low bank between 
the reed beds. Dropping into the 
water, and swimming around, she 
said coaxingly: “See! It is easy.” 

Otter Cub hung back. “Ladies 
first,” he said, nudging his sister. 

“First yourself,” she cried, 
nudging back. And that very 
second a loud, jeering: “ Karook !” 
came from the reed bed. 
Startled, Otter Cub fell in. 

How he hated it! But as he 
was scrabbling madly ashore, his 
mother pulled his sister in on top 
of him. “Now! Grab my tail!” 
Mother Otter cried to her son. 
“And you grab his,” she ordered 
her daughter. “And we will go 
swimming together.” 

So they did. But it took 
several lessons like this before 
Otter Cub said: “Why! I’m not 
scared any more. I’ll challenge 
those Moorhens to a race.” 

Jane Thornicroft 


II 

Poor seal at Deal 

C^WIMMING southward, c 
clumsy old seal 

Ran ashore, and got stranded off 
Deal, 

Where he moaned, all forlorn; 
"Though an animal born. 

Like a fish out of water 1 feel!” 

THE AUTUMN ELF 

J met a small elf 

One warm autumn day 
In a small wood 
Where I went to play. 

He had pots of paint 
All filled to the brim. 

“Where are you going?” 

I said to him. 

“To paint the trees’ leaves 
Brown, yellow, and red. 

How else do you think 
Autumn comes?” he said. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Glorious Devon. Dartmoor ; Ply¬ 
mouth ; Paignton ; Bideford. 
Riddle-mc-ree. Pyramid. Jumbled 
proverbs. Well begun is half done ; 
Pride goeth before a fall ; Many 
hands make light work. Change the 
letters. Fireman, which re-arranged 
makes fern ; and aim. Bouquet for 
mother. Chrysanthemum. Out of 
sports. Badminton, played with a 
shuttlecock ; the others use a bail. 
Name the insect. 

BEETLE 
R V B A A L 
E E O B R A 
A R N L C N 
D Y Y E H D 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1 Him, hymn. 2 Grown, groan 
3 Sunday, sundae. 4 Hue, hew 
5 Warn, worn. 6 Need, knead 



JODHPURS 

GENUINE ENGLISH 
BEDFORD Ar* n«|f 
CORO onty 3QV 
PAP 2/6 O 

2 PAIRS 80/- Post 
free 

Tailored fitting. 

Impeccable cut. 2 pockets. * 
Zip fastener. Reinforced leg. 
Quality of highest standard 
and usually costs about 
5 gns. Tan shade. All sizes 
available, ages 6 to 17. 
State girl or boy. Quote waist 
size, height and outside length 
from waist to ankle. 

"THE PAT” 

RIDING CAP 
Today's Value 79/6 

Reinforced hard crown and 
peak. In Black, Brown or 
Royal Blue Velveteen. State size reqd. 
Money refund guarantee. 

Jodhpurs & Cap together 90/- post free. 
Any order sent C.O.D. (Pay postman.) 

(Dept. CH19) 

99 Anerley Road, 
London, S.E.20 



JACATEX 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly ? 

Answers are given in column 5 


1. He was as brave as his 

father before -. 

The choir sang a - of 

praise. 

2. Home- —— vegetables are 

sure to be fresh. 

I uttered a -of dismay. 

3. We go ic church every week 

on -. 

At the ice-cream stall I 
bought a fruit-. 


A - and cry was caused 

by the robbery. 

In the forest woodcutters 
- down the trees. 


. I must- 

danger. 

Her clotnes were 
threadbare. 


you of impending 


6. A friend in ■ 
indeed. 

The baker has to 
dough. 


and 


is a friend 


his 


ft 

USED I2M THE 

Best Circles 



GEOMETRY 
SET 

WITH THE SUPER 
ROLL-TOP & NICKEL- 
PLATED INSTRUMENTS. 

The Rolinx Geometry Set is com¬ 
plete with compasses, dividers, mapping 
pen, Cumberland drawing pencils, school pen¬ 
holder, eraser,two Rolinxset squares, bevelled- 
edge protractor and six inch rule. Price 27/6d. 
Also- the^ Rolinx “Planet’' Geometry Set, 
Price l8/6d. 

FROM STATIONERS & STORES 

Sole Distributors : BRITISH PENS LTD., 
** Pedigree’* Pen Works, Birmingham, 41, 
and at 134 Old Street, London, E.C.I. 
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BIG TEST FOR THE 
KAHGAROOS 


gi\CE early September the 10th 
Australian Rugby League 
Touring Team—“the Kangaroos” 
—have been meeting our club and 
county sides. On Saturday they 
face their biggest task when they 
play the first Test '-Match against 
Great Britain at Swinton, Lanca¬ 
shire. 

This will be the 61st meeting of 
these old R.L. rivals, and the 
present score is 37 wins to Great 
Britain and 19 to Australia with 
four matches drawn. 

The British Lions are holders of 
the Rugby League “Ashes,” 
having won two of the three 
Tests played in Australia in 1958, 
and the Kangaroos will be most 
anxious to get revenge for that 
reverse in their own country. 
Their task is a difficult one, for 
the records show that only once 
(as far back as season 1911-12) has 
an Australian side won a Test 
Match rubber in Britain. 

Winning friends 

These 1959 Kangaroos have 
won many friends by sticking to 
their promise to play open foot¬ 
ball. They are one of the 
youngest sides ever to visit Britain, 
with several 20-year-old stars in 
their ranks. Youngest member of 
the party, and also the fastest, is 
19-year-old Ken Irvine, who plays 
on the left wing. 

The skipper is that rarity in 
Kangaroo touring teams—a 
Welshman. Keith Barnes was 
bora in Rort Talbot. Glamorgan, 
but went to Australia as a boy 
of eleven. Finding no Rugby 
Union played in the town in which 
he settled, he turned to the 13-a- 
side game. Vice-captain is Ken 
Mossop, who had three seasons 
in British R.L. football with Leigh 


FOOTBALL SHORTS 

GUILTY CONSCIENCE. A man 
walked into the offices of a 
Palermo soccer club the other day 
and handed over a sum of money. 
He .explained that as a boy he 
never had enough money for a 
ticket but he always managed to 
squirm in. 

“My conscience has been 
troubled about it, so here is the 
price of 740 entrance tickets.” 


before returning Down-Under 
some three years ago. 

Victory in the first Test would 
be a great performance by this 
young team of Commonwealth 
footballers. On the whole, though, 
the British team will start 
favourites. 


Junior champion 



In her first season of putting 
the shot, Marguerite Esser of 
Harrow, Middlesex, won the 
Southern Counties Junior 
Championship with a record 
distance of 35 feet 11 j inches. 
Marguerite is only four¬ 
teen and practises four nights 
a week 

Hockey players 
need more funds 

To prepare our team for the 
Olympic Games next summer, 
the British Hockey Board have 
planned a wide programme of 
weekend coaching and training 
courses, as well as international 
matches. 

But all this costs money, so an 
appeal has been launched for 
funds. Hockey players in the four 
countries have been asked to 
subscribe 2s. 6d. a head. 


ALL-ROUND 

ALF/E 


SIR STANLEY’S 
PLAN FOR 
SPORT 

Jj AST week we mentioned the 
plan of Mr. R. J. O. Meyer, 
headmaster of Millfield School, to 
build indoor training stadiums all 
over the country. Another man 
with a similar idea is Sir Stanley 
Rous, secretary of the Football 
Association. 

In this year's F.A. Year Book 
he writes: “Each county or 
county borough needs to have its 
own sports centre, catering for all 
kinds of activities. 

“It would have a gym, swim¬ 
ming bath, running track, squash 
courts, playing fields, and, ideally, 
a dance floor and other social 
amenities, so that it becomes in 
every sense a community centre 
as well.” 

It would obviously cost a great 
deal of money to build such 
centres, but it may not be too 
long before the dream of Sir 
Stanley and Mr. Meyer comes 
true. As we mentioned last week, 
Mr. Meyer is already setting about 
raising funds for the first one. 


SPORTING GALLERY 



RON ASHMAN 

Born at Whittlesea, near Peter¬ 
borough, Ron Ashman has spent his 
entire league football career with 
Norwich City, whom he joined in 
1944. Last season he was captain of 
the gallant team that travelled so 
far in the F.A. Cup; Today, a stage 
nearer the end of a long football 
life, he hopes to lead the Canaries 
to promotion. 


Originally an inside-forward, he played 
for Peterborough Schools in season 1938-9 
and . afterwards for Whittlesea A.T.C. 
It was then, in the early days of the War, 
that Norwich City first saw him. In 1948, 
his service with the R.A.F. at an end, he 
became a full-time player. Starting at 
centre-forward, he moved to the half-back 
line and eventually to full-back. He has 
been captain since 1953. 



Best All-Rounders NEW YORK BOXERS IN LONDON 


in Britain 

]\Jrs. Beryl Burton of Morley, 
Leeds, made certain of be¬ 
ing Britain’s Best All-Round 
Cyclist when she recently became 
the first woman to ride more than 
240 miles in a 12-hour time trial. 
She actually covered 250J miles, 
thus adding another record to the 
25, 50, and 100 mile records she 
already holds. 

The men's title was won by 22- 
year-old Bryan Wiltcher of 
Romford. 

The championships are decided 
on the speed averages of the 
riders’ best times in a season 
during 50, 100 mile, and 12-hour 
time trials. 

Torch on skis 

The torch which will burn 
throughout the Winter 
Olympic Games in Squaw Valley, 
California, in February, will be 
carried in many different ways. 

From Greece it will be flown by 
jet to America, carried in relays 
by 600 High School athletes, taken 
to a- mountain top by helicopter, 
and brought to the Games by a 
ski-er. 


0n Friday the Royal Albert Hall 
stages one of London’s most 
important amateur boxing matches 
for some years. It is between 
teams representing London and 
New York. 

Many American amateur boxing 
sides have visited London in the 
past, but this is the first meeting 

Coach to the 
coaches 

M* Bert Kinnear, who swam 
for Britain in the 1948 
Olympic Games and the 1950 
Empire Games, is now Britain’s 
No. 1 coach. He has been 
appointed technical adviser to the 
Amateur Swimming Association. 

A senior lecturer at Lough¬ 
borough College, Mr. Kinnear 
has several times been in charge 
of the A.S.A. advanced swimming 
course which most of our leading 
young swimmers attend each year. 
He is also an expert in fencing 
and gymnastics. 

Mr. Kinnear will still run the 
advance courses, as well as 
organising training schemes and 
coaching Britain’s coaches. 


between London and New York 
teams. The last American civilian 
side to visit England was in 1955, 
when Britain beat a full inter¬ 
national team by seven bouts to 
three. 

It is hoped to arrange a return 
match in New York early next 
year. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Which sports stadium has 
been called “the stately home of 
English Rugby?” 

2. Which county'won £500 this 
season for the fastest 200 runs in 
the first innings? 

3. Where has Tony Marchi of 
the Spurs played for the past two 
years? 

4. Who is the only woman high- 
jumper who has cleared six feet? 

5. Which athlete was known as 
“the Flying Dutchwoman?” 

6. Which racing driver heads 
the world championship at the 
moment? 

•uiBtiqEig :pcf *9 *u30}i‘SJ35[ire{a 
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LONG SERVICE. The football 
career of one of Argentina’s most 
popular players came to a close 
the other day when goalkeeper 
Jose .Saldumnere broke his leg 
while training. 

Jose had played in every one of 
his club’s matches during the past 
18 years. 

BOTH POINTS OF VIEW. 
Belgium's international goalkeeper, 
Vanderstappen, is an expert on 
penalties—at saving them and 
scoring them. . For as well as 
saving six of the seven penalties 
awarded . against his club last 
season he also scored four. 
Vanderstappen is also the penalty- 
taker in the national side. 
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